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one of the most interesting phases of Kock's 
investigation, and one of the most carefully 
carried out. He scouts the idea of the purely 
mechanical common Germanic transference 
of the fortis accent to the first syllable, either 
in simplicia or composita, that is loosely as- 
sumed. Words like Icel. torVemn, without 
^-umlaut, Goth, naudi-bandi, with d instead 
of p, etc., etc., show conclusively that the 
fortis could still rest on the second member of 
the composition. The fundamental principle 
in the Germanic shifting of accent is, never- 
theless, that the principal accent shall fall 
upon that part of the word that bears the 
principal meaning, that is, upon the stem syl- 
lable. This new principle, however, was car- 
ried out in the dialects gradually and was 
only consummated long after the common 
Germanic period. The stem syllable of the 
simplicia is, as a matter of fact, almost always 
the first, and these words, accordingly, after 
the accent shifting had, as invariably, the 
fortis upon the first syllable. The great mass 
of composita through regular process of de- 
velopment had also placed the fortis on the 
first syllable, and in course of time, as the re- 
sult of juxtaposition, a great number of new 
composita accented in the same way were 
added to the list. Gradually in the Germanic 
dialects the consciousness was developed that 
the fortis should inevitably fall throughout 
upon the first syllable of simplicia and com- 
posita alike. In accordance with this rule, in 
the course of time and differently in the differ- 
ent Germanic dialects, the fortis, when it lay 
upon that part of the complex, was for the 
most part shifted from the stem syllable of the 
second member of the composition to the first 
syllable of the word. 

The book closes with a short chapter, not 
the least important in the work, on sentence 
accentuation, in which the various parts of 
speech— nouns, numerals, pronouns, verbs, 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions and inter- 
jections—are considered with some degree of 
detail with reference to the accent of the sen- 
tence in which they stand. A word register 
at the end adds still further to the usefulness 
of the book, which, as had already been indi- 
cated, is one of the most notable contributions 
of recent years to the subject which it treats. 
W. H. Carpenter. 

Columbia University. 



ROMANCE PHILOLOGY. 

Einfuhrung in das Studium der romaniscken 
Sprachwissenschqft. Von W.Meyer-Lubke. 
Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
Heidelberg, 1901. 

The volume before us is the first of a series of 
elementary textbooks in the field of Romanic 
Philology, to be edited under the general super- 
vision of Prof. Meyer-Liibke with the aid of 
many of the most prominent scholars in Eu- 
rope. When complete the collection will con- 
tain Grammars, Histories of Literature and 
Dictionaries of the various Romanic languages. 

It is apparent that the plan, though larger in 
scope in some ways and quite different in 
others, bears some similarity to that of Prof. 
Grober's Grundriss der romaniscken Philo- 
logie, but it will be seen also that the advan- 
tages are decidedly with the new venture. 
Grober's Grundriss was antiquated in part 
before the last fascicule had been distributed, 
but even if the publication had kept pace with 
the desires of the subscribers the same result 
would have been inevitable. The work will 
always stand as a monument of the scholar- 
ship of the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century, but the articles contained in it in 
places fail to give even now the information 
which is readily found in more recent volumes 
on similar subjects. This new series will take 
somewhat the place of a new edition of the 
Grundriss, and it will have this decided ad- 
vantage that it will be a comparatively simple 
matter to bring it up to date, whenever the 
progress of the science shall demand a re- 
vision. 

It differs fundamentally from its rival in the 
pedagogical atmosphere which is evident in 
the volume before us. This book is distinctly, 
in part at least, an introduction to the methods 
of Romanic Philology. On the basis of care- 
fully selected examples fully representing the 
various phases of linguistic study, Prof. Meyer- 
Liibke points out the paths to be followed and 
the pitfalls to be shunned. The object of the 
book was eine Orientiernng iiber das Gebiet 
der romaniscken Sprachwissenschaftzu geben, 
dent, der a/s Nenling herantritt, zu zeigen, 
welche Aufgaben zu losen sind, auf welchem 
Wege die Losung zu suchen und wie weit sie 
schon gefunden sei. 

The introductory chapter contains first an 
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enumeration of the principal literature of the 
subject (periodicals, grammars, dictionaries 
and monographs) followed by a discussion of 
the geographical distribution of the various 
languages and dialects. 

Then follows a first part (chapter 3) treating 
of the materials of Romanic Philology : Latin, 
PP- 2 7-35; Celtic, pp. 35-41; and German, pp. 
41-54. The discussion of the Latin substratum 
leads to a most lucid exposition of the nature 
of the popular vocabulary, its relation to the 
literary vocabulary, and the difficulties in the 
way of always clearly separating the two cate- 
gories of words. The Germanic words are 
divided into strata both as to the period of 
their introduction and the dialects from which 
they derive. 

The second part (pp. 56-206) deals with the 
problems of Romanic Philology. Here Prof. 
Meyer-Liibke has made a very happy selection 
of two terms, which are not commonly applied 
to linguistic science, but which are admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which they are 
chosen. He divides the subject into biological 
problems (chapter 4, pp. 57-81) and paleonto- 
logical problems (chapter 5, pp. 81-206). 

Among the biological problems are discussed 
such subjects as Physiological and Experi- 
mental Phonetics, the study of modern pro- 
nunciation and the velocity of speech, the 
question of dialects and the making of speech 
maps with reference to sounds, forms, syntax, 
and vocabulary, the sociological and psycho- 
logical aspects of speech, the struggle between 
literary language and dialect, and all these 
problems are constantly illustrated by carefully 
selected examples, often containing also the 
counter-illustration of wrong method, so that 
the learner can find a safe guide and the inves- 
tigator will meet with many a new point of 
view, which will render the perusal of the book 
both interesting and profitable. 

The following chapter containing the dis- 
cussion of the paleontological problems (die 
ganz eigentliche Aufgabe der romanischen 
Sprachwissenschaft) is the longest and also 
the most important portion of the book. Here 
the pedagogical feature of the discussion falls 
somewhat into the background, while the en- 
cyclopedic side becomes more evident. The 
chapter is practically a revised edition of tile 
author's Popular Latin article in Grober's 
Grundriss with elaborations and expansions, 



and as it stands it forms the best and most 
complete Grammar of the form of Latin from 
which the Romanic languages derive. It con- 
tains besides a discussion of the relation of 
Latin to the native idioms with which it came 
in contact (pp. 170-186), and finally a most im- 
portant exposition of the uses to which the 
study of geographical proper names might and 
should be put in the study of historical gram- 
mar. These pages (186-206) form the longest 
of the many new features of the book. 

In the case of a treatise of this sort it is 
manifestly impossible to touch upon the many 
varied points of interest with which it deals 
within the limits of a brief review. We cannot 
refrain, however, from adding a few notes 
upon some paragraphs selected somewhat at 
random. 

In §50 appears the statement that the change 
of ll>£l (as in vetlus>veclus) is durchaus 
naturgemass. As a matter of fact the process 
involved is neither a change of tl>kl nor ot 
kl>tl, but it represents a compromise between 
the t or k articulation and that of /. Both are 
drawn toward the place of the /articulation, 
the one backwards, the other forwards, and 
the resultant stop, though acoustically suggest- 
ing both, is in reality neither one nor the other, 
but t' or k 1 . A reference to Prof. Schmidt- 
VVartenberg's article on this subject in Mod. 
Lang. Notes, Vol. iii, col. 126, would have 
been in place. 

§ 72. The objections advanced against the 
acceptance of a form tragere for trahere, 
to explain the modern forms of this infinitive, 
are not convincing. Latin aerkm gives Fr, 
air, not aire as Prof. Meyer-Liibke wiites, so 
that trahere should have become *trair, and 
the Italian has traggo, traggere by the side of 
trarre, for which the analogy of porre, corre, 
torre, etc., might possibly account. 

§80. Q .¥x . jagonce , jagunce KiibcvvSoS are 
cited as an example of a certain group of 
words where Greek v became u. However, 
the Greek form was vdnivSci ; for an ex- 
planation of the v cp. Thomas, Melanges 
d' Etymologie frangaise, p. 95. 

§87. In discussing the effects of Ten Brink's 
law the lengthening of the vowel in UnebrcO 
tenebra>teuebr(e is explained aus dem dem r, 

I anhaftenden Stimmton man sprach 

teveberce vlcelus u. s. xv. The inherent vocalic 
quality of r, which causes tenebra to become 
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tenebfrce (the transcription tenebertz is mis- 
leading) may have been the cause for the 
original shifting of the accent (cp. Neumann, 
Z.f. R. Ph., Vol. xx, p. 519, an explanation 
which Prof. Meyer-Lubke does not seem to 
admit, cp. § 99), but it is not necessary to ac- 
count for the open quality of the syllable be- 
fore br. Mute + liquid in Latin syllabification 
stand at the beginning of the following syllable, 
so that the accented vowel before them comes 
naturally under the sway of Ten Brink's law. 
But even granting the existence of a pronunci- 
ation ten\berce, a form vgce/us is excluded by 
the history of medial c I and tl> t'l> I'. 

§ 92. This is one of the most interesting 
paragraphs of the book. While accepting in 
general the fact that long vowels may have 
been pronounced closed in Latin and short 
vowels open, Prof. Meyer-Liibke presents some 
strong evidence tending to prove that the Latin 
knew also long open vowels and short closed 
vowels. Priscian's rule that vowels before gn 
are long has been shown to be a later interpo- 
lation, and since the Romanic developments of 
signum, lignum demand e, everything seems 
to be plain, if the rule of the interpolator, 
which seems to represent the actual fact, went 
into effect after the passage of i>i, so that 
original signum became signum and then 
signum. Similar examples are Greek xp^M°c 
> Latin chrisma, Greek tHxAtj6ia>'La.\\n ec- 
clgsia, and short closed vowels seem to have 
existed in Uliilare> Fr. hurler, ttindit> It. tonde, 
frtindem>\t. fronda, Sp.fronda, and others. 

In this connection O.Fr. roide< Latin rtgidus 
is cited as an argument against the early loss 
of the vowel of the penult in this word, while 
Sp. redo compared with Sp. frio is adduced to 
prove that rtgidus and frtgidus did not in- 
fluence each other's development. However, 
the O.Fr. has also the regular form reit>roit, 
so that it seems reasonable to suppose roide is 
the feminine form used as masculine. The 
history of recio from rtgidus, moreover, is not 
clear and the row frigdus>frijdo>frijdo> 
freddo has no parallel to substantiate it, while 
both sense and form of rtgidus and /rtgidus 
would certainly have favored reciprocal influ- 
ence of the two words, and It. reddo presup- 
poses the same history as freddo. 

The question of the palatalization of c before 



e and i is summed up in §§ 115-118. A new 
argument for an earlier date than that admitted 
by M. Gaston Paris is drawn from the name of 
place Erlach in the canton of Bern in Switzer- 
land, French Cerley, Latin Cerelliacum. 
The German form derives from Zerlach, where 
the z was evidently looked upon as the ab- 
breviation of the preposition zu. In that case 
a stage Is, or something very similar to it, must 
have existed in that region at the time of its 
occupation by the Alemanni in the fifth to the 
sixth century. As to the ultimate date of the 
beginning of the process (k>k'). Prof. Meyer- 
Lubke accepts Prof. Guarnerio's conclusions 
for the third century. 

The author rejects the current explanation 
of influence of the labial upon the change of 
p>o in certain well-known words. Colgbra is 
said to have received its tonic open vowel 
through influence of its pretonic g (§m), 
juefne <juvenis is cited as unexplained (§ 143), 
and gvu is explained as due to analogy within 
the word (§ 121). Latin v fell before u, hence 
ovum became oum. According to § 100 g in 
hiatus before u became g, hence gum ; but gvi, 
ova remained, and from these the v is reintro- 
duced into gum, which thus becomes gvum. 

§ 140. The term ficatum jecur should not 
be repeated after the statement of M. Gaston 
Paris, Miscellanea Linguistica in onore di 
Graziadio Ascoli, p. 48, that it does not exist. 

§§ 181-185. These paragraphs contain a dis- 
cussion of the origin of u from Latin « in 
French, Provencal and the North Italian dia- 
lects. The objections to the Celtic theory are 
clearly stated, proof is brought forward that u 
is not equally old in the languages and dialects 
where it is found, and that it does not extend 
over the whole of the so-called ^-territory. 
The thesis is then maintained that at least two 
modes of articulation existed for the sound. It 
seems to have been u+i in the East and South- 
East of France and in Northern Italy, and u-\-e 
in the larger part of France extending from 
Picardy to Burgundy. The one articulation, 
when delabialized, gives i, the other may be- 
come 6 as in Milanese tornor, par'dr for French 
tournure, parure. The theory appears attrac- 
tive, but demands further investigation. Ex- 
perimental phonetics will show whether the 
varying color of the «-sound depends upon the 
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tongue or lip position, or upon both, but I 
think few English teachers will accept Prof. 
Meyer-Lubke's contention that fur Individuen, 
die u nicht sprechen konnen, i nicht u der 
nachste Ersatzlaut ist. 

Many problems of similar interest might be 
discussed, but what has been said will serve to 
show, I think, the high importance of the work, 
the suggestive treatment of the subject, and 
the great profit to be derived from its study by 
both students and investigators. 

John E. Matzke. 
Ltland Stanford Jr. University. 



SPANISH PUBLICA TIONS. 
V.i 
9. Guzmdn el Bueno, drama en ctiatro ados 
por Don Antonio Gily Zdrate. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Sylvester Prim- 
er, Ph. D., Professor in the University of 
Texas. Boston: Ginn & Company, Pub- 
lishers. The Athenaeum Press, 1901. 8vo, 
pp. xx+154. 
In striking contrast with the book discussed 
is the edition of Gily Zarate's Guzmdn el 
Bueno. The Introduction is divided : i. In- 
troductory, ii. Biographical, iii. Sources of 
the play. iv. Plot and characters, v. Ver- 
sification, (a) Introductory, (b) Kinds of verse. 
(c) Assonance, (d) Rhyme, vi. Conclusion. 
Follows the play (two thousand four hundred 
and eighty-seven lines, one hundred and thirty- 
five pages), nine pages of Notes, two of Syn- 
opsis of the Subjunctive Mood, three of Bib- 
liography, and four of Index. 

All this looks attractive and represents a 
good amount of well-intentioned work, but 
unfortunately the editor has centred his efforts 
upon the trimmings, instead of upon the real 
body of the book. 

The first four chapters of the Introduction 
can be called satisfactory, although Chapter 
iii, on the sources of the play, would gain in 
clearness by being condensed. However, the 
play would be just as valuable and instructive 
as a text for our Spanish classes if its subject 
had been boldly invented by an anonymous 
author, in which case three of these chapters 
would have remained unwritten. 

i Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, Nov., 1902. 



In Chapter v, on versification, the editor 
begins by deploring the necessity of writing it 
at all and the difficulty of securing "the neces- 
sary information for a proper understanding of 
the elementary principles upon which Spanish 
versification is based." After this he says : 
"The fundamental principle of Spanish versi- 
fication consists in not making the quantity of 
the syllables the basis of the meter, as in 
Latin and Greek, but a definite number of feet 
or syllables ; in other words, syllables count, 
not vowel quantity." 

This would be correct and fairly clear if the 
word "feet" were omitted ; as it stands, it is 
neither, for it gives the impression that feet 
and syllables are synonymous words, or else, 
that a verse sometimes is made up of feet and 
at other times of syllables. 

Another remark (p. xvi) is : 
"In our poem we have two groups of feet: the 
iambic, which represents the rising inflection, 
and the trochaic, which represents the falling 
inflection." 

It so happens that the first five pages of the 
play are in modernized coplas de arte mayor, 
a verse-form which the editor (p. xix) calls 
trochaic. The first line (the other ninety-five 
are built just like it) reads : 

"Pues ya el sacerdote las armas bendijo,'' 

a verse that no amount of protestation can 
ever make trochaic.' 

Again, we read (p. xvi) : 
"The older poets were very careful to attend 
to the feet and syllables in order that the verse 
might be as perfect as possible. Gil y Zarate 
apparently pays attention only to the syllables, 
hence he often has metrically poor verses." 

An observation of this sort should tend to 
put a commentator on his guard, for it may be 
presumed that a practised versifier knows 
more about versification than we who proceed 
to criticise him. In the Notes the editor only 
once marks a verse as bad, saying to 1. 366: 
"scan : que va | le lo | queyo lea | pruebe | . 

Indeed, if Gil y Zarate had actually written 
that line, he would not only have written a 
verse that no Spanish audience could allow to 
pass unhissed, for the chance combination 
"lelo" would alone suffice to condemn it, but 

a Dr. Ford, on p. xxxvii of the Introduction to his A 
Spanish. Anthology (New York, 1901) classifies the versos de 
arte mayor as twelve-syllabled amphibrachs ; Spaniards, 
strange to say. have called them anapestic, and others con- 
sider them as dactyls with an anacrusis. 
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